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there is to be found the inevitable omission, or the dogmatic assertion of debatable 
points. One notes, for instance, the failure to mention at all Hannibal's hopes 
of Gallic and Italian aid in his great campaign and the disastrous results of their 
non-realization. The important position assigned Cicero in the senatorial pro- 
gramme, § 297, might perhaps be expected from so sympathetic an interpreter 
of Cicero as Professor Abbott. As a whole, the book is noteworthy for its defi- 
niteness and exactness. The rise of the new nobility and the defeat of the 
democracy following hard on its seeming success, the inevitable though unfore- 
seen results of the imperialistic policy, the conversion of an economic into a 
political struggle beginning with the Gracchi, and many other such matters are 
portrayed with a clearness characteristic of the author's determination to leave 
nothing essential in his narrative unexplained. 

It is a source of satisfaction that our elementary historical textbooks are at 
last being written by competent scholars, and Professor Abbott's work is of such 
a character that no teacher of history can afford not to investigate its merits. 

C. K. Chase 
Earlham College 



Griechische Schulgrammatik. Von Curtius v. Hartel. Bearbei- 
tet von Dr. Florian Weigel. 25. durchgesehene Auflage. 
Wien: F. Temsky, 1906. Pp. iv+299. Kr. 3.10. 

This is a grammar of Attic Greek with a good Homeric grammar of forty- 
seven pages added. Part I, "Formenlehre," can hardly be too highly praised. 
The doctrine of the ablaut and the established principles of the new philology 
are embodied in the main treatment. The «, and the u (f ), the apparent diph- 
thong, and the recognition of verb-stems in » (reKiw, TeX«<r-) render many irregu- 
larities regular and reveal obscure relations. An admirable handling, with 
enlightening explanation, Indo-European comparisons (especially Latin), the 
use of analogy, and the invariable cross-reference, makes the treatment unusually 
effective. The analytical arrangement of the material, independent of the 
marginal section numbers for reference, the appeal to reason as well as memory, 
and the excellent typography, displaying the logic of the treatment and present- 
ing an open page in comfortable letter, are also pedagogical virtues. It is grati- 
fying to have the model verb developed and set in paradigm by tense systems. 
Unfortunately, in the full verb paradigm the moods read down instead of across 
the page, as the systems presented them. The treatment of each verb class, 
otherwise freshened by the new view-point, is illustrated by an extended list in 
conspicuous diagram presenting the principal parts and stems. One wonders 
that no mention is made of the classical Attic names of letters and of the aspira- 
tion of initial w, and that no explanation is offered of the origin of « in the future 
of liquid verbs. The addition of the following cross-references seems needful: 
10, 3, c, A. 3 u. 4 at 105, 1; 104, 1 at 113, 4; 88, Bern. 1 u. 83, Bern. 1 at 119, 
Bern. 1; and 112, 1, A at 119, Bern. 4, b. 
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The syntax calls for less comment. Its brevity (eighty-four pages) is the 
result of concise statement of essentials, reference to parallel Latin and German 
constructions, and the omission of source references after the examples. Rarely 
is a treatment so disappointing as when in with the participle is simply listed 
under circumstantial participles of cause and purpose. 

Defects are rare: «w tr-rarot for wwArraroj (59, 2, b, A); /S^3Xo0o for fi£p\a<j>a 
(100, 4); for '0 (197); ofrto* for dtrm (165, 2); <t>i^iiM-% better <t>ifrfn* (4>vy-ai.iio-s) 
(136,7); the stems are omitted from the paradigms of -/« verbs at 119. An 
awkward use of the semicolon sometimes (e. g., 162, 3) makes the Greek 
examples appear like a series of questions. Questions followed by translation 
sometimes receive the ? and sometimes do not (cf. 156, b and 162, 3). The 
book lacks a preface and table of contents. 

William S. Ebeesole 
Cornell College 
Mount Vernon, la. 

Nine Orations of Cicero. With Introduction, Notes, and Vocabu- 
lary. By Albert Harkness, John C. Kirtland, and George 
A. Williams. New York: American Book Co., 1906. Pp. 

544. $1.25. 

The orations presented in this edition are those against Catiline, those for 
the Manilian Law, the poet Archias, Marcellus, and Ligarius, and the Four- 
teenth Philippic. 

Professor Harkness' previous editions of school classics have been found 
acceptable for so many years by so many teachers that the accurate scholarship 
of this new edition by him and his assistants may be assumed. The excellence 
of its mechanical execution is evident at a glance. The preface states that it is 
intended to be emphatically a student's edition, and it is therefore from this 
point of view that one should consider the special features to which the editor 
calls attention — namely, the introductory matter, the illustrations, and the anno- 
tation. 

The introduction compares well with those of other editions in simplicity 
and attractiveness of style, and in clearness of presentation, but its seventy pages 
might profitably be shortened by the omission of much matter, interesting in 
itself and well presented, but of no special value for the high -school student; 
for instance, the page and a half on the De natura deorum, and the account of 
the method of filling vacancies in the College of Pontiffs. 

The maps are adequate and clear, and the illustrations, on the whole, judi- 
ciously chosen, and not so numerous or far-fetched as to prove unduly distracting 
to the already distracted mind of the modern boy or girl. The views of the 
Forum, restored, and in its present state, Macarri's Denunciation of Catiline, 
and perhaps half a dozen other illustrations will be found interesting and helpful. 
On the other hand, the Medea on p. 166, and the Fortuna on p. 177, will not 



